LEADING ARTICLES—June 22, 1923 


HIDDEN DICTATORSHIP UNCOVERED 
HIGH WAGES BOOM NATION'S TRADE 
STANDARDIZE WORKERS ° 

DAN FOSTER PASSED AWAY 

A GREAT VICTORY 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of La>or unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and Post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Gorman & bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


Market Street R.-R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


r 


° ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 

Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 


Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
3uerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 636 
Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth ‘and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


7—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 
Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia, 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 113 Valencia. 

Casket Trimmers No, 94. 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 
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Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 


day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 


Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 
Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet 1st 
and 38rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturiivs, Lahor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission, 
Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 


and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


OUTFIT FOR YOUR 


VACATION 


AT 


GOOD GOODS 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Market at Fifth 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet 1st Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 
Machinists No, 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicilans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple, 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


66—Meet Mondays, Building 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Labor 


Plasterers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights 
of Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
Pp. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple, 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men's Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 1st and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple, 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission, 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p, m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 


VOL XXII 


(From the Canadian Congress Journal official 
organ of the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress.) 

That there is room for doubt as to the sincerity 
of many who are instigating the substitution of 
industrial unions for the present form of craft 
unions is amply demonstrated by the following 
letter sent out by the industrial dictator of the 
Workers’ Party—Canadian agent of the Third 
(Communist) International of Moscow—to its 
cells, “boring from within,’ in the Canadian 

unions: 

“In accord with the decisions of the enlarged 
executive in special meeting after convention, I 
have prepared a general amalgamation resolution 
to be submitted at every trades council where we 
have members, 


“T must urge all comrades to approach this 
proposition in a spirit of real co-operation. Should 
the industrial organizer himself not be a delegate 
to the Trades Council, all possible preparation 
should be made, and the actual carrying out of 
the task be left to such comrades as are. On the 
other hand, whether or not it is the industrial 
organizer who introduces it, on no account must 
it be thrown in the ring so to speak as a chal- 
lenge; let the whole thing be arranged with all 
possible care, so that the resolution comes as an 
expression of the feelings of the delegates. 


“The resolution should be copied out afresh 
and if possible submitted by a local, or several 
locals. Get it adopted in the local lodge, for sub- 
mission to the Council, and rather than have it 
mailed to the Council in every case, care must 


be taken as follows: 

“Where we have representatives or sympa- 
thizers on the Trades Council executive, and there 
is good prospects that the executive will move 
concurrence, by all means mail it to the secretary 
in the usual way. Where, however, the prob- 
abilities are that the Trades Council executive will 
amend it very much or recommend non-concur- 
rence, the lodge should instruct delegates to the 
Council to bring it up on the floor. 

“While it is advisable to retain all salient 
features so as to demonstrate the fact that it is 
an organized effort, it is, of course, quite all 
right for members in every city or locality to 
adapt it to their own conditions. One thing must 
be borne in mind; whatever the form of the reso- 
lution finally adopted, by all means see that it 
contains the clauses—Amalgamation of the various 
trade unions so that there will remain only one 
union for each industry, and the clause in the 
mandatory part—consolidating, etc, into powerful 
departmentalized industrial organizations. 

“Difficult though the task of getting this through 
may be in many places, and slender though the 
result may appear; it must be realized that this, 
constituting as it does the first gun in our Do- 
minion-wide campaign, must be successful. If it 
is, it means the beginning of an amalgamation 
agitation that will put the Trades Congress itself 
on record in favor of it. And this is one of the 
most important duties. Immediately upon the 
adoption of this by any Council a motion must 
be submitted instructing the secretary to forward 
a copy to the Trades Congress with a letter ex- 
plaining our action. 
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No. 21 


Hidden Dictatorship Uncovered _ -:- 


“I would suggest that Nova Scotia and Alberta 
act on this at once.” 

The resolution, referred to in the above letter, 
which it is suggested should be adopted, either 
in its original form or camouflaged to meet the 
conditions in any given locality, is as follows: 

“Whereas, Employers throughout the country 
have solidiy united, being bound together by a 
solidarity of interest and organization which have 
no room for divided action or desertions and 
moreover, they are supported by the Government, 
the courts and the press in any smashing or wage- 
reducing campaign in which they may engage; 
and 

“Whereas, The unions because they are divided 
against themselves along trade lines and are thus 
unable to make united resistance against the em- 
ployers constantly suffer defeat after defeat, with 
heavy losses in membership and serious lowering 
of the workers’ standards of living, and working 
conditions, giving rise to a tendency economically 
unsound but immediately attractive, namely, se- 
cession, independent and national unionism, and 
all the confusion inevitable with such develop- 
ments; and 

“Whereas, Expressing as this tendency does 
the sincere desire on part of large numbers of 
workers for progress, the only solution for the 
situation is the development of a united front of 
the workers by the amalgamation of the various 
trade unions so that there will remain only one 
union for each industry on the North American 
Continent; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Trades and Labor Coun- 
CNOf eines oe , in regular meeting, indorses the 
principle of amalgamation as here set forth, and 
calls upon the Trade Congress as the highest 
body in Canada to circularize the various Inter- 
national Unions, urging them to co-operate in 
calling a series of joint conferences for the pur- 
Pose of consolidating the present craft unions 
into powerful departmentalized industrial organi- 
zations, each of which shall cover an industry.” 

Trade union reports from other countries show 
that this policy is not new and is not dictated by 
Canadians to meet Canadian conditions. In proof 
of this we reproduce herewith extracts from 
Swedish and German sources. 

Communist activities at the recent Congress of 
the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions is re- 
ferred to in the official report as follows: 

“On the agenda there were no fewer than 183 
Proposals, most of them emanating from the 
communists; the aim of these proposals was to 
induce the congress to consider the advisability: 
of applying the so-called revolutionary methads 
and principles to the question of the form of or- 
ganization, 

“During the discussion on the report on ac- 
tivities the communists did their utmost to be- 
little the achievements of the Federation. Their 
criticism was directed chiefly against the tactics 
adopted by the trade unions in connection with 
the various wage movements and the question of 
unemployment, 

“The great majority of the congress showed no 
desire either to dissolve the existing unions or to 
restrict their autonomy. These proposals were 
accordingly rejected without even having been 
put to the vote. 

“On the other hand, the proposals aiming at 


converting the craft unions into industrial or- 
ganizations attracted much attention. 

“The existing craft unions in the building 
trades wished to retain their autonomy within a 
federative organization, something on the lines of 
the situation in the building trades in England, 
while the Moulders’ Union, one of the oldest and 
best organized unions, is of the opinion that the 
co-operation which has hitherto existed between 
it and the Metal Workers has been quite satis- 
factory and is capable of being further developed 
without an actual fusion taking place. There are 
at present three unions catering for workers in 
the various branches of the printing trade, viz., 
the printers, the bookbinders, and the lithograph- 
ers; these are already combined in a cartel which, 
they consider, gives sufficient scope for unity and 
co-operation and in any case can be regarded as 
a convenient transition to the industrial union. 

“Proposals to the congress to recommend such 
methods as general strikes and blocking tactics 
were negatived. It was pointed out in reply to 
these proposals that, under certain circumstances 
general strikes may be successful, but that they 
are of such momentous significance that they 
ought not to be declared unless the situation 
admits of no other solution. That a general 
strike may be resorted to was demonstrated by 
the Swedish trade unions in the year 1909, As 
regards ‘ca’canny’ tactics the congress stated: 
‘In wage conflicts, “ca’canny” is a weapon of 
little significance and it may, under given circum- 
stances, prove harmful to the workman, if it be 
used to diminish the general productivity of in- 
dustry, for the first condition for the improvement 
of the industrial position of the workman depends 
upon the attainment of a high yield from labor.’ 

“It was the affiliated unions that had thus re- 
stricted the powers of the Federation, and they had 
done so with the definite object of securing free- 
dom of action and the autonomy of the individual 
unions. These considerations were brought up 
at the congress in opposition to the proposals 
submitted and it was pointed out, i. e., that the 
adoption of these proposals would mean the cur- 
tailment of the autonomy of the unions and the 
transfer from the unions to the Federation of the 
right to examine and determine whether wage 
movements and conflicts should be undertaken or 
declared. It would not be impossible, it was ad- 
mitted, that with wise and cautious management, 
a trade union movement centralized in this way 
might achieve for the members greater advan- 
tages at a smaller cost than at present. But such 
an arrangement would make unheard of demands 
upon the discipline of the members and upon 
their capacity to subordinate their interests to 
the interests of the whole, and it is doubtful 
whether the requisite conditions for such dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice exist.” 

Similar activities in Germany are referred to 
in the recently published statement of Fritz Tar- 
now, president of the German Woodworkers’ 
Federation, as follows: 

“At the German Trade-Union Congress, held at 
Leipzig in June last, the problem of the best 
form of organization was one of the main points 
of discussion. It is true that this discussion is 
as old as trade unionism itself, for the simple 
reason that there has always been some reason 
or other for dissatisfaction on the part of one or 
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more trade unions, which rightly or wrongly, 
considered their particular interests as having 
been neglected. Since the revolution, however, 
these discussions have assumed a more acute 
form, due in the first instance to the fact that 
the revolutionary extremists, disappointed in the 
hopes they had placed in the trade unions, never 
ceased to declare that the ‘obselete’ type of trade 
union was responsible for the non-fulfillment of 
their expectations. Their motto was: ‘Industrial 
unions instead of craft unions’!” 

Advocates in Canada of this “foreign” amalga- 
mation idea have failed to advise what would be 
the position of such a powerful organization as 
the International Association of Machinists, 
whose members, under this new scheme, would 
be required to separate and become members of 
the various unions of industry in which they are 
engaged, amongst which might be mentioned the 
railroad industrial union, the automobile indus- 
trial union, the paper and pulp industrial union, 
the clothing trades industrial union, and numbers 
of others in which the present membership is em- 
ployed. 

Another question which should be answered is: 
How many industrial units would be considered 
necessary to bring into close contact workers 
having a common alliance through their occupa- 
tions? 

Would they be much less in number than the 
present number of craft unions? 

The facts that previous attempts to force 
amalgamation have miserably failed. Even today 
the difficulty is more one of keeping intact the 
diversified interests of those already embraced in 
the so-called craft unions, and bringing together 
those eligible for membership therein who insist 
on maintaining their individual autonomies. This 
is illustrated by attempts to weld into one or- 
ganization the various unions of railway and 
steamship clerks existing at the present time in 
this country; the refusal of some carpenters to 
merge their identity with the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, the numer- 
ous divisions existing amongst the workers of 
the textile industry; duplication of unions in the 
electrical trades; and so on. 

Wherever the workers have had the real spirit 
of amalgamation industrial unions exist, as is 
proven by the United Mine Workers of America, 
the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ 
International Union, the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, etc. 

The immediate task for those having no ulterior 
motive, but desiring real solidarity and unity 
amongst organized workers, is that of bringing 
into the already established organizations all 
grades of workers eligible thereto and urging the 
close federation of workers so organized wherever 
their interests become common. The success of 
Division No. 4 of the Railway Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, covering all me- 
chanical trades on the Canadian railways, and the 
growth of influence and power of the building 
trades councils, are encouragement to proceed in 
this direction. 

The present communist amalgamation propa- 
ganda is designed to bring about “dictatorship” 
by that party and not “unity amongst workers.” 

STRIKES CAUSE LEAST DAMAGE, 

Strikes of wage earners are “the least extensive 
and destructive of the entire round of stoppages,” 
declared George Soule of the Labor Bureau, Inc., 
at the annual meeting of the National Monetary 
Association. 

“The greatest damages,” he said, “is probably 
done by the periodic strikes of the investors in 
new capital goods, though the immediate damage 
caused by the strikes of the owners of productive 
capital already invested is more evident. We also 
have occasional strikes of buyers, of traders and 
even of farmers.” 


Friday, June 22, 1923. 


HIGH WAGES BOOM NATION’S TRADE. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Chalk up another big score for the economic 
views of the American Federation of Labor! 

The strongest possible support of the Federa- 
tion’s contention that high wages mean prosperity 
is given by the U. S. Federal Reserve Board, 
which keeps in close touch with business condi- 
tions of the nation. 

Says the Reserve Board in its monthly review 
of business and industrial conditions: 

“Increased buying power of wage earners aris- 
ing from fuller employment and wage advances 
has been reflected in a greater demand for con- 
sumers’ goods and expansion in retail trade.” 

Indorsement of the American Federation of 
Labor’s views could hardly be stronger. What 
makes the statement doubly significant is that it 
comes from a body whose relations are almost 
wholly with bankers and which reflects the opin- 
ions of the banking fraternity, which has little 
sympathy with organized labor. 

But even stronger indorsement of organized 
labor’s views is given by the Reserve Board, 
which goes on to say: 

“Factories employing over 500,000 workers and 
representing various lines of industry in all parts 
of the United States report increases during the 
past year of 27 per cent in the number of their 
employees, and, as the result of fuller employ- 
ment and increased wages, of 53 per cent in the 
amount of their pay rolls. 

“Growth in consumers’ demand is reflected in 
the sales of 5-and-10-cent stores and of depart- 
ment stores, which during the first four months 
of 1923 were 15 per cent larger than during the 
corresponding period of last year. The slight 
decline in sales during April was chiefly seasonal 
in character. 

“An element in the increased buying power of 
consumers has been that the cost of living has 
increased relatively little and the margin over 
necessary living expenses available for other ex- 
penditures or for savings has been larger. Evi- 
dence of this surplus is found in the steady 
growth of savings deposits month by month, the 
volume of savings accounts in about 900 reporting 
banks distributed throughout the 12 Federal re- 
serve districts being 10 per cent larger on May 
1G 1923, than a year earlier. 

“In view of the present wage income there can 
be no doubt as to the buying power of industrial 
workers and there has been little, if any, indica- 
tion of slackening in the consumers’ demand for 
goods.” 

————&______. 
FOOD PRICES GO UP. 

Fifteen of the 22 cities reporting food costs td 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics show 
increases during the month of April 15 to May 15, 
last. Philadelphia led with 4 per cent increase, 
followed by Baltimore, Bridgeport, Butte, Cleve- 
land, Louisville, Norfolk, and San Francisco, 1 
per cent. The following cities increased less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent: Indianapolis, Little 
Rock, New Haven, Omaha, Pittsburgh, Provi- 
dence, and Portland, Me. 

For the year period, May 15, 1922, to May 15, 
1923, 21 of the 22 cities reported these increases: 
Bridgeport, 8 per cent; Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
7 per cent; Boston and New Haven, 6 per cent; 
Manchester, Newark, Philadelphia, Providence, 
and Portland, Me., 5 per cent; Buffalo, Fall River 
and Indianapolis, 4 per cent; Baltimore, Louis- 
ville and San Francisco, 3 per cent; Little Rock, 
2 per cent; Butte, Memphis, Norfolk and Omaha, 
1 per cent. Richmond decreased less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

= 

The trade union movement will become invin- 
cible just as soon as we fully realize the strength 
we possess in our power of purchase. Demand 
the label. 


MEAT TRUST NOT A TRUST. 

The Meat Trust that has been formed by the 
Armour and Morris plants is not a trust, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the former concern. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, the Federal Trade 
Commission and other government officials oppose 
the trust. The only exception is Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty. Now the Armour concern, which 
has swallowed the Morris company, declares that 
the latter concern was taken over “in the interest 
of producers and consumers.” 

The public is assured that price control is some- 
thing the packers never thought of. 
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ALWAYS A GREAT SHOW. 


SUITS TO MEASURE 


UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 


SS on “- 
SHOES THE TT HUB SHOES 
ASS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
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FAWN BEFORE BOSSES. 

The fraternizing of a group of seceding textile 
workers and anti-union textile employers in 
Raleigh, N. C., has scandalized wage earners. 

The secessionists were originally members of 
the United Textile Workers of America. Now 
they belong to the illegal Fall River (Mass.) 
Textile Council. A delegation of them have been 
traveling through the South on a so-called tour 
of investigation, and are supposed to be a the 
direction of a Fall River newspaper. 


The secessionists were wined and dined at vari- 
ous points by members of Rotary clubs, manu- 
facturers’ associations and similar bodies. They 
are quoted in the daily press as favoring the com- 
pany “union” of the Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. This company “union” is about the 
last word in autocracy. It provides for the elec- 
tion of a “lower house,” a senate, to be known 
as “higher house,” and a supreme court. The 
workers elect to the “lower house,” and the fore- 
men and superintendents elect to the “higher 
house.” If these two branches can not agree, the 
matter is referred to the “supreme court,” which 
is composed of the manager and stockholders. 


It is charged that the leader of the secessionists 
has informed manufacturers in the Carolinas that 
he can acquaint them with a better way to fight 
trade unionism than hiring detectives. He is 
urging them to order their overseers to have em- 
ployees form independent unions and split those 
that are now organized and if possible get them 
to join the Fall River secessionists. The argu- 
ment the overseers will use is that if the workers 
must join a union, let them affiliate with a cheap 
union, a Southern union, so that all the money 
may remain in the South. 

é e 
GARY’S CLAIMS REFUTED. 


“Recent abolition of the twelve-hour shift in the 
open hearth departments of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. serve as additional refutation of the claims 
made by Judge Gary in refusing to do away with 
unreasonable working hours.” 


This declaration is made by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation in a statement just 
issued, 

“Judge Gary’s committee asserted that the 
workmen themselves were not against the twelve- 
hour day and that there is not a sufficient supply 
of labor to man a three-shift system,” the state- 
ment continues, ‘Yet it is at the request of their 
workeres that the two big steel companies now 
do away with the twelve-hour shift. Significantly, 
the men are so opposed to the long shift that they 
are willing to accept less pay to secure an eight- 
hour day. And, according to the report from 
Youngstown, the steel companies have been able 
to secure the additional men needed for the three- 
shift plan.” 

According to the statement, engineers have re- 
cently shown that at least twenty independent 
steel companies have successfully installed the 
eight-hour day. 

“By clinging to the twelve-hour day,” it con- 
cludes, “Judge Gary has strengthened the argu- 
ment for the adoption of legislation to protect 
the workmen in all steel mills and other continu- 
ous processes against excessive hours.” 


> 
STOCKTON CONVENTION COMMITTEE. 

Frank Kinne, chairman of the Stockton Labor 
Council Convention Ways and Means Committee, 
reports that the unions are gradually coming to 
the front in supporting arrangements for the State 
Federation of Labor convention that will be held 
in Stockton next September. Among the unions 
that have pledged support by assessment are the 
Moving Picture Operators and Bakers. 


STANDARDIZE WORKERS. 

To crush out the individuality of the workman 
is fatal to human progress, declared Robert B. 
Wolf, New York engineer and industrial scientist, 
in an address at the spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can society of mechanical engineers. 

“It is also fatal to destroy the individuality of 
our manufacturing or producing units,” said Mr. 
Wolf, who was a member of the Herbert Hoover 
committee on elimination of waste in industry of 
the federated American engineering societies. 

“In the past, men have combined into groups 
for protective purposes, but never before have we 
seen such grouping of groups, and these larger 
groups into still larger corporate units. The 
startling fact is that most of this has taken place 
within the lifetime of the men who are still in 
active charge of industry. 

“What is the meaning of it all, and what is to 
become of the individual man in the process? 
This I believe to be the most momentous problem 
confronting modern civilization, for if it is not 
solved civilization as now constituted can not last. 

“The individual must be understood. The whole 
problem of industry is resolved into finding how 
to enable the unit individual—the man—to become 
conscious of his ‘relationship to the all-including 
group individual, the plant. 

“The secret seems to lie in stimulating group 
consciousness within the organic whole of the 
plant by continuously recording the group’s re- 
lationship to the plant on the one hand, and the 
man on the other, and the immediate need seems 
to be for the education of foremen to intelligently 
direct the groups.” 

=a 
GENUINE UNIONISM PAYS. 

Officers of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters re- 
port that their Milwaukee local has signed an 
agreement with the Layton Company of that city. 
Minimum rates are raised to 53 cents an hour. 
Wages of skilled workers have been advanced 
to 68 cents an hour, 

This gain is compared with the anti-union pol- 
icy of Chicago meat packers, who have established 
a minimum wage of 40 cents an hours, through 
the efforts of their hand-picked company “union.” 
“This company ‘union’ is not an organization,” 
says the Butcher Workman. “It is an agency 
of the employers who called it into existence. It 
must comply with the wishes of the employers. 
Any debate at any of its sessions is a sham bat- 
tle. The hand-picked management representa- 
tives, unanimously advocating the employer’s 
wants, can, at no time, be in the minority. In 
case of a deadlock the employer’s lieutenant, the 
superintendent or manager, or the employer him- 
self, decides as to the issue in question. In the 
parlance of the street, ‘Heads the employers wins, 
tails the workers lose.’” 

————_—@____—_- 
CAN’T BIND WORKERS. 

The flimsy evidence on which labor injunctions 
are issued was shown in an opinion rendered by 
Maurice Wormser, editor of the New York Law 
Journal, who acted as referee in a suit involving 
striking leather workers, 

The company secured an injunction on the 
ground that the strikers were causing employees 
to violate their contract. The referee found that 
the contracts were signed by six foremen, and that 
this was supposed to stop the strikers from even 
speaking to the strikebreakers. 

The referee said “there can not be any ques- 
tion that the alleged agreements, assuming for 
argument that they amount to contracts, can not 
bind any of the workers with the possible excep- 
tion of the six foremen or supervisors who are 
claimed to have entered into them.” 

MEE, o—— 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


DAN FOSTER PASSED AWAY. 

Dan Foster, a pioneer member of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International Union, 
is reported having passed away during his recent 
visit to relatives in Chicago. He joined the or- 
ganization in Minneapolis when the International 
Union was in its infancy, and remained a member 
in good standing continuously, although when he 
first came to San Francisco there were no locals 
of the organization chartered here. He induced 
the local organization of waiters then existing, the 
Pacific Coast Waiters’ Association, to take out 
a charter from the Eastern organization, although 
through some mishap this charter was not re- 
tained. He became a member of Local No. 30, 
when it was chartered in 1901, and has served that 
union in the capacities of president and repre- 
sentative to the Labor Council. At one time 
he was president of the Allied Provision Trades 
Council of San Francisco, when that body en- 
joyed its best period of growth. He was a loyal 
and esteemed trade unionist, and his fellow work- 
ers sincerely mourn his loss. 
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NO FASCISTI HERE! 

By J. M. Baer, the Congressman-Cartoonist. 
International Labor News Service. 

How the hard-boiled reactionary loves the Con- 
stitution—when he’s doing the talking! How 
dearly he reverences the principles of democracy 
—when he isn’t quite sure of his ground! 


But how different, when he is carrying out his” 


ideas—his real ideas—or when you get him all 
by himself, and, feeling himself secure, he yields 
to the temptation to speak the truth. Then it’s a 
different story, my merry men! 

Democracy? He has no use for it. Free speech? 
Free press? Free assembly? The Bill of Rights 
does not exist in the Constitution so far as he 
is concerned. He hates free speech as Governor 
Berkeley hated the idea of free schools. He has 
taken care of the press—there isn’t any free press 
of any consequence, so far as he is concerned. 

When he blurts out his true thoughts, you find 
that what he really believes is in government by 
gun. He would end the primary; he would 
thwart the popular will everywhere; if he could 
do it safely, he would wipe out democratic insti- 
tutions everywhere and smash in all the ballot 
boxes in the country. 

He doesn’t want majority rule. He wants rule 
by himself and his class—a class numerically 
small. He wants the majority held in subjection 
to himself and his class. The club, the gun, 
oppressive measures generally, are his weapons. 
He wants suppression because suppression does 
work. 

Every democratic advance has been forced 
against his intense opposition. He didn’t want 
the vote to be granted; he didn’t want the income 
tax; he didn’t want children freed from slavery 
in the mills. And his courts have done him good 
service. 

We have plenty of Mussolinis over here and 
plenty of fools to serve them. Make no mistake 
about it, however—the Mussolinis themselves are 
not fools. They merely organize the numskulls 
of the nation into a counterweight against democ- 
racy. 

When the Kapp-Luttwitz revolt threatened to 
restore the monarchy in Germany, was there any 
outcry from “out betters?” Nary an outcry; they 
wanted it! Now they are great admirers of Mus- 
solini, and they want a Fascisti group over here. 
The Fascisti are put forward as “the organized 
middle class.” That is rot. The Fascisti of Italy 
is organized by its wolves. 

We shall do well to avoid its formation here. But 
we must avoid it. Fascism in America would, if 
it became strong, mean an end of democracy, or 
a new civil war. 

—_———__&_____—_ 
BUTCHERS RAISE WAGES. 

Butcher workmen employed by the E. Godel & 
Son Packing Company of Peoria, Ill., have raised 
wages $2 a week. 
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FUND DECLARED ILLEGAL, 

Affirming the decision of the Sacramento Su- 
perior Court, the State Supreme Court Monday 
held unconstitutional a statute, supplementary to 
the workmen’s compensation act, requiring em- 
ployers to pay $350 to the victim of an industrial 
accident as a vocational fund. 

The decision was handed down by Justice Rich- 
ards, pro tem., in the case of the State Controller 
and the Industrial Accident Commission against 
the Yosemite Lumber Company. The statute was 
passed in 1919 and provided that the proceeds 
from such cases should be used in the rehabilita- 
tion and re-education of persons injured in the 
service of other employers. 

In his decision Justice Richards held that the 
measure was a tax measure and that, in order to 
be valid, it must conform to the essential pur- 
poses governing taxation and lay its burdens uni- 
formly upon all who come within a proper classi- 
fication of the persons bearing the burden of the 
tax, 

According to W. H. Pillsbury, recently ap- 
pointed attorney for the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, more than two years will have passed 
before a substitute can be enacted by the Legis- 
lature. Since the law went into effect a total of 
$48,475 has been collected, of which a balance of 
$8323.29 remains. 

aan ccianenEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEED 
ORPHEUM. 

With Julian Eltinge, Leon Errol, Corinne Til- 
ton, and Fradkin, the eminent violinist, the Or- 
pheum offers another bevy of stars starting Sun- 
day matinee, June 24th. 

Julian Eltinge, the foremost delineator of 
feminine characterizations on the stage, returns 
for a special engagement of but one week. This, 
in all probability, will be the last appearance in 
vaudeville of the renowned impersonator, as he 
is going into concert work next season. 

Gauged by the thunderous laughter and ap- 
plause Leon Errol has received during the past 
week, no comedian has ever been a bigger suc- 
cess here. Errol stays one more week. 

Corinne “Queenie” Tilton is a native daughter 
of San Francisco who has attained nation-wide 
fame as a comedienne. This will mark her first 
appearance at the Orpheum by herself as she last 
year headlined with a big revue. 

A master of technique as well as a player of 
unusual soul is Fradkin, the famous concert 
violinist and former concert master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who has deserted the con- 
cert field for a short vaudeville tour. 

“The Two American Aces of Spades,” Will Le 
Maire and W. C. Hayes, bring a roaringly funny 
turn, assisted by Miss Carol Ralston. 

A tenor and soprano, both of wonderful voices 
and personality, are Joseph Regan and Alberta 
Curliss. 

“Cartooning in Danceland” marks a new epoch 
in terpsichorean originality presented by the 
Clinton Sisters. 


GUN MEN ACQUITTED. 

In Pittsburgh a jury has acquitted two strike 
guards who were charged with the murder of 
Mrs. Fannie Sellins, organizer of the United Mine 
Workers, and Joseph Strzlecki, a striking miner. 
The shooting was at Natrona, near Pittsburgh, 
at the mines of the Allegheny Coal and Coke 
Company on August 26, 1919. The jury said the 
deaths were the result of a battle between strike 
guards and miners. 

The prosecution produced photographs taken 
just before the shooting to sustain its claim that 
the firing was unprovoked, and that the miners 
were not in a hostile attitude. 

James Oates, organizer of the United Mine 
Workers, testified that the strikers and their wives 
were orderly and were joking with the strike 
guards before the tragedy. The organizer said 
he went to Natrona with Mrs. Sellins and when 
shots were heard she hurried up the hill to pro- 
tect the women and children. The witness iden- 
tified one of the accused guards as the man who 
shot Strzlecki in the back. 

Organizer Oates testified that Justice of the 
Peace Conway declined to go up the hill with him 
to identify the murderers, and he finally induced 
the chief of the county detectives to visit the 
scene of the shooting. 

Numerous strikers testified regarding the in- 
action of officials and the brutality of mine guards 
toward citizens. 

——@@—__—___ 
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DENIES WRIT IN BUILDERS’ CASE. 

United States Judge Maurice T. Dooling Tues- 
day denied the application of the Department of 
Justice for a temporary injunction restraining the 
alleged illegal activities of the Industrial Associa- 
tion, the Builders’ Exchange and others charged 
with maintaining a building material combine in 
California in restraint of trade. 

In making his ruling, the judge stated that his 
decision did not prejudice the suit of the govern- 
ment for a permanent injunction, nor its suit in 
equity to dissolve the Industrial Association. 

The decision stated that the issues involved 
could be determined in the application for the 
permanent injunction, and that the showing made 
by the government for a temporary injunction 
was insufficient, in view of the fact that the grant- 
ing of the temporary injunction would greatly 
“disturb conditions” now obtaining in the build- 
ing industry. 

The government charges that the defendants 
entered into an illegal conspiracy to establish the 
so-called “American plan” by withholding build- 
ing supplies from union contractors. 

In addition to the suits mentioned the govern- 
ment plans to lay its case against the organiza- 
tions controlling the building industry before the 
Federal grand jury, according to Henry A. 
Guiler, organizer and head of the government’s 
“anti-trust” bureau here. 

Guiler intimated that this was his intention 
during the hearing of the injunction suits. 

Max Kuhl, representing the defendants, while 
arguing against granting of the temporary re- 
straining order, declared that the government 
sought the injunction “without having produced a 
single witness in support of its case.” 

“Well, if witnesses are what you want, just wait 
until we get before the grand jury with this case 
and we’ll accommodate you, Mr. Kuhl,” Guiler 
replied. 

The New York Anti-Trust Bureau, organized 
by Guiler in 1912, brought seven big cases in- 
volving Sherman anti-trust law violations to a 
successful conclusion during a period of six 
months, one being the James A. Patten cotton 
corner case. 

—————@_____—_ 

A very young painter, who afterward became 
great, stood in his obscure and struggling days, 
when no one had heard his name or would look 
at his pictures, before the greatest canvas of the 
greatest painter of the time. The grandeur of the 
work, alike in conception and execution, staggered 
him. Possibly there was despair at his heart as 
he asked himself how could he, too poor for 
proper opportunity for study, too poor even to 
afford a model, or to buy oils, ever hope to emu- 
late such a masterpiece as this. But there was 
at his heart no meanness, no envy, no disposition 
to belittle or to grudge the other his high place. 
Throwing back his head, with flashing eyes and a 
throb in his voice, he exclaimed proudly, radiantly, 
“And I, too, am an artist!”—Coulson Kernahan. 

———_@____—__ 
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MUSSOLINI’S WOES JUST STARTED. 

Cables from Italy indicate that troubles are 
multiplying for Mussolini and his black-shirted 
fascists. 

Added to these troubles are internal divisions 
with their expulsions and leaders’ quarrels and 
recriminations. The fascist now declares it must 
“purge itself of the less desirable elements,” but 
these elements that destroyed trade union halls 
and co-operative stores refuse to be ousted and 
the black shirts are losing control of their move- 
ment and lowering the power of fascism because 
of this loss of discipline. 

Mussolini favors a new election in the hope 
that his administration will be indorsed. But 
again his troubles increase because of his proposal 
to abolish proportional representation. This is 
another manifestation of Mussolini’s contempt for 
everything parliamentary or democratic. 


Because Mussolini can not make his followers 
be orderly he is confronted with one of the oldest 
of the troubles of people who employ disorder to 
obtain power, says the Manchester Guardian, one 
of Britain’s progressive newspapers. 

“In almost every part of Italy Mussolini’s par- 
tisan army of terrorists, now that they have as- 
saulted and intimidated enough people to make 
him dictator, persist in assaulting and intimidating 
more people, and sometimes one another, without 
the virtuous motive to justify them any longer. 
It is the old trouble with janissaries, Praetorian 
guards and other human instruments used by 
masterful “persons who want to govern other per- 
sons without their consent. 

“Signor Mussolini is stated to have expressed 
intense annoyance at finding the fascists have re- 
cently ‘given way to personal animosities, insub- 
ordination and violence, which are totally at vari- 
ance with their leader’s fundamental principles.’ 
But are they really at variance? 

“Would it be unfair to say that in trying to get 
their own several ways by breaking one another’s 
heads, the ‘national militia’ of Signor Mussolini’s 
party are acting faithfully in the spirit of its 
founder, whatever may be the letter of the orders 
that he now feels it prudent to give?” 

oe 


DOESN’T FOOL LABOR. 

Altoona, the home of huge shops of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, laughs at the claim of railroad 
officials regarding their company “union.” 

Shop men scoff at the system, which is so 
palpably a front office device. A ballot is now 
being taken for members of the committee that 
is supposed to represent the employees, but the 
enthusiasm is all in the minds of railroad officials, 
publicity agents and their controlled newspapers. 

The recent refusal of the company to permit 
railroad clerks to select their own representatives 
has again exposed the purposes of the company 
“union.” Workers declare the plan would be 
overwhelmingly rejected if the management would 
permit employees to have a free ballot on the 
question. 

Every effort is being made by the management 
to popularize the “union” with employees. These 
efforts, however, defeat their purpose, as they call 
attention to the company’s control of its hand- 
picked “union.” 

The Labor News, published in Altoona, Pa., 
declares that reports issued by the company on 
the present ballot are smoke screens. Attention 
is called to the omission of all figures. 

“Besides, who is to know what the result really 
is, and even if the ‘rumps’ might have received a 
big vote it does not signify that it was the free 
expression of the employees.” 

The labor paper says that the same old tactics 
are being used to get “votes” that were used 
before when railroad officials wanted employees 
to “vote” on some proposition. 


HUGE TEXTILE PROFITS. 

The Trenton Cotton Mills of Gastonia, N. C., 
have declared a 50 per cent dividend, bringing the 
capitalization up to $280,700. Stockholders have 
ordered that an application be made that the capi- 
tal stock should be extended to $500,000. 

The Trenton concern started in 1894. The plant 
has frequently been improved as a result of plow- 
ing earnings back into the company. 
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I am glad daylong for the gift of song, 

For time and change and sorrow; : 

For the sunset wings and the world-end things 

Which hang on the edge of tomorrow. 

I am glad for my heart whose gates apart 

Are the entrance-place of wonders, 

Where dreams come in from the rush and din 

Like sheep from the rains and thunders. 

William Stanley Braithwaite. 
—_—— &_____—_ 

All is not gold that glitters, nor is every man 
who carries a union card a union man. If he does 
not demand the union label on the articles he 
purchases he is at best only half what he ought 
to be in the labor movement. 

oe 

While the Federal Supreme Court is assumed 
to have dealt minimum wage laws for women a 
death blow as being in violation of the liberty of 
contract provisions of the Fifth and the Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution, there ap- 
pears ground in the majority opinion of the court 
for believing that minimum wage laws for minors 
might be valid. We ground this belief upon the 
parenthesis appearing in the following sentence 
to be found in Justice Sutherland’s opinion in re- 
gard to the District of Columbia minimum wage 
law: “It is simply and exclusively a price-fixing 
law, confined to adult women (for we are not now 
considering the provisions relating to minors) 
who are legally as capable of contracting for 
themselves as men.” Minors are under disability 
of freely contracting with persons except under 
certain conditions, according to the laws of every 
State, and this fact is alluded to by Justice Suther- 
land in the above parenthesis, thereby intimating 
that the reason given for holding a minimum 
wage law for women in contravention of the Con- 
stitution does not apply to a law limiting its 
operation to minors. If this should prove to be 
the settled legal condition, it follows that legisla- 
tion on the subject must be restricted to regula- 
tion of the minimum wages of minors. Only an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States could overcome the objection raised by the 
Supreme Court with relation to adults. Until such 
amendment is proposed or secured, it would be 
well for the organized labor movement to seri- 
ously consider, if minimum wage laws for wo- 
men, after all, are a desirable thing, and whether 
labor’s former opposition to fixing wages by law 
may not be the best policy to pursue for the 
future, 
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A Great Victory 


For ten years the forces of decency and justice and progress have been striv- 
ing to bring fee-charging employment agencies under proper regulation in the 
State of California, but without success until last Monday morning, when Goy- 
ernor Richardson signed three bills passed by the last session of the Legislature 
after one of the most strenuous contests in the legislative history of our State. 
It was a long, stubborn, hard, bitter and most provoking fight, filled with squalls 
and storms from the beginning, but as these laws will go far toward wiping out 
grievous abuses that have been erying for correction for many years, one can take 
a retrospective view of it with considerable satisfaction. 

The victory is a most glorious one and big enough so that there is plenty of 
room for credit to go to every individual and institution that took part in the pro- 
motion and advancement of the legislation from the meager beginning to the 
triumphant end, and there were many of these individuals and organizations. To 
them is due the thanks of a justice-loving population, 

Among the individuals were: Miss Gertrude Emmerich, Dr. Mariana Ber- 
tola, Mrs. Robert A. Dean, Mrs. Annette Abbot Adams, Miss Lillian Palmer, Mrs. 
W. B. Hamilton, Mrs. Parker Maddux, Mrs. Hamilton Riggins, Mrs. L. A. Beebe, 
Mrs. Andrew Nuerenberg, Miss Julia George, Mrs. Suzanne Bolles, Miss Mabel 
O’Rourke, Walter G. Hyman, J. P. Rettenmayer, Walter V. Woehlke, A. W. Brouil- 
let, Theodore Johnson, Paul Scharrenberg, John A. O’Connell, J. B. Dale, George 
S. Hollis, Henry Heidelberg, F. F. Bebergall, Daniel ©. Murphy, E. J. Dupuy, 
and others. 

Among the organizations were: The Bulletin, the Commonwealth Club, the 
San Francisco Bar Association, the California State Federation of Labor, Califor- 
nia Federation of Women’s Clubs, California League of Women Voters, Salvation 
Army, California Club, Housewives’ League, San Francisco Center League of 
Women Voters, San Francisco Labor Council, Vittoria Colonna Club, Vigilant 
Committee, Corona Club, Bertola Assembly, To Kalon Club, Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Northern California, Council of Jewish Women, Grand Parlor of 
Native Sons of the Golden West, State Council Young Ladies’ Institute, City and 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs, Girls’ Recreation and Home Club, Colored 
Women’s Federated Clubs, and others. 

We had never before tried our hand at the poet’s trade, but when the good 
news concerning the signing of the bills by the Governor came from Sacramento 
last Monday morning we were moved to the following bit of doggerel : 


It takes a lot of patience, 
It takes a lot of toil; 
It takes a lot of heartaches, 
It takes a lot of moil, 
To win. 


Your cause must be the magnet, 
That keeps the spirit bright ; 
You must be after justice, 
And sure that you are right, 
To win. 


It takes a lot of trouble, 
It takes a lot of strife; 
It takes a lot of thinking, 
It takes the nerve of life, 
To win. 


*Tis hard to keep on smiling, 
When things are looking black; 
*Tis hard to keep the temper, 
When foes bring up the sack, 
To win. 

You must be up and doing, 
With little heed for time; 
You must be quite in earnest 
And careless of the dime, 


But it is worth the worry, 
For hundred days and more, 
To stand at last triumphant 
And watch the final score: 


To win. To win. 


Friday, June 22, 1923. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


A newspaper headline says: “Are Kings Use- 
ful?” They are when placed at the job of sawing 
wood, but when acting as kings they are not only 
not useful but a positive detriment to society, 
because they are a burden upon the producers 
and render no valuable service as a rule. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works is operating 
within 5 per cent of its capacity, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. The editor fails to draw the 
usual moral that a labor scarcity is responsible 
for this 5 per cent failure of a perfect record. 
Instead, the public is informed that 100 per cent 
production will be reached when machine tools to 
the value of $1,000,000 are received. 


The address of Congressman Raker at the La- 
bor Council last Friday night showed very clearly 
that the Japanese situation in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands has reached a really serious stage and that 
within fifteen years they will be in complete con- 
trol of the islands politically as well as economic- 
ally, and he urged that something be done prompt- 
ly to avoid the disastrous results of the policies 
that have been pursued in the past by the Govern- 
ment concerning these islands. He is a member 
of the House of Representatives Committee on 
Immigration and promised to do all he could to 
correct the situation. 


“One reason why the Leader is often a little 
bit late in coming out,” says the editor of the 
Tarpou Spring (Florida) Leader, “is that we fre- 
quently have a number of fair visitors who come 
in to leave a news item or an ad, or something 
of the kind, and at such times we always, like a 
true Southern gentleman, take our pipe out of 
our mouth and lay it down somewhere and after 
they are gone it always takes about fifteen min- 
utes to find it again.” That is what he gets for 
smoking a pipe. If he smoked a modern ready- 
made cigarette, all he would have to look for 
after the ladies left would be the ash pile. 


“Woman Mill Worker Wins £32,000 in Derby 
Pool.” Doubtless the hearts of thousands of 
working girls and women thrilled when they read 
the foregoing headline, over a dispatch from 
London, telling how a Yorkshire woman mill 
worker won a fortune of approximately $150,000 
through ownership of a lucky sweepstake ticket. 
As they read on and learned how a young sten- 
ographer won £10,000 in another drawing, they 
must have thrilled even more. Yet the prizes 
that came by chance to two or three English 
working women are nothing compared to what 
the working women of England and other coun- 
tries, including the United States, could win by 
thorough organization. Collectively, they could 
add vast sums to their incomes, besides improv- 
ing immeasurably their working conditions. They 
could assure themselves of enough to live com- 
fortably on and have something to set aside for 
old age. And they wouldn’t have to depend on a 
lucky chance, either. They would be making 
use of a “stire thing” plan that has stood the 
test of time and has brought untold benefits to 


myriads of wage earners. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 
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Old Colored Mammy—lIse wants a ticket fo’ 
Florence. 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes of weary 
thumbing over railroad guides)—Where is Flor- 
ence? 

Old Colored Mammy—Sittin’ over dar on de 
bench.—Princeton Tiger. 


“The maid I require must be very economical.” 

“My last mistress discharged me for that very 
reason, ma’am.” 

“What! For being economical?” 

“Yes’m. I used to wear her clothes.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


“I guess our educators are wise enough,” re- 
marked the old-timer. 

“How now?” 

“{ visited a school last week. The girls were 
playing basket ball.” 

“Well?” 

“But the boys were learning to sew.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 


A big burly man called at the rectory, and when 
the door was opened asked to see the rector’s 
wife, a woman well known for her charitable 
iinpulses. 

“Madam,” he addressed her in a broken voice, 
“f{ wish to draw your attention to the terrible 
plight of a poor family in this district. The father 
is dead, the mother is too ill to work, and the 
nine children are starving. They are about to be 
turned into the cold, cold streets unless some one 
pays their arrears in rent, which amounts to fifty 
dollars.” 

“How terrible!” exclaimed the Jady. 
ask who you are?” 

The sympathetic visitor applied his handker- 
chief to his eyes. 

“Ym the landlord,” he 
Legion Weekly. 


“May I 


sobbed.—A merican 


Henry Allen Wilson, Secretary of the New 
England Anti-Tobacco League, said in an address 
in Portland. 

“Carefully compiled statistics show us that for 
every cigar a man smokes he shortens his life 
three days, while with every cigarette he shortens 
his life a week. 

At this point a prominent Portland physician 
rose in the rear of the hall, 

“Are these statistics absolutely accurate?” he 
asked. ? 

“Absolutely, sir,” said Secretary Wilson. 
“Why ?” 

“Because it’s rather important,’ explained the 
physician. “You see, if your statistics are accur- 
ate, I’ve been dead over 300 years.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


An old physician was noted for his brusk man- 
ner and methods. A woman called him to treat 
her baby, who was slightly ailing. The doctor 
prescribed castor oil. “But, doctor,” protested 
the young mother, “castor oil is such an old- 
fashioned remedy.” 

“Madam,” replied the doctor, “babies are old- 
fashioned things.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


A certain automobile manufacturer claimed to 
have put a car together in seven minutes. 

A few weeks after this event was heralded in 
the newspapers, a voice on the telephone asked: 

“Is it true that your factory put a car together 
in seven minutes?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. But I believe I have the car.”— 
Southern Telephone News (Atlanta, Ga.). 


: MISCELLANEOUS 


THEY DO NOT LIVE. 
By Irwin Edman. 
They do not live who choose the middle way, 
Whom ecstasy and anguish have not known, 
Who scale no trembling heights, nor plumb the 
lone 
Depths of an aching darkness in bright day. 
They miss the passion with the pain, the gay 
High tides that sweep the spirit to its own, 
The lifting surge of music, the dear tone 
Of a loved voice in pleading or in play. 
They miss the hurts and stumblings; surely fear 
Is never theirs, nor groping in the night; 
In their serene cool weather come no dread 
Torrents or tempests to corrupt their sight, 
Nor any rainbow; neither do they hear 
The sea, nor does the thunder wake these dead. 
———— 
HE WHO SERVES. 

He has not served who gathers gold, 

Nor has he served, whose life is told 

In selfish battles he has won, 

Or deeds of skill that he has done, 

But he has served who now and then 

Has helped along his fellow men. 


The world needs many men today; 
Red-blooded men along life’s way, 
With cheerful smiles and helping hands 
And with the faith that understands 
The beauty of the simple deed 

Which serves another’s hour of need. 


Strong men to stand beside the weak, 
Kind men to hear what others speak, 
True men to keep our country’s laws, 
And guard its honor and its cause; 
Men who will bravely play life’s game 
Nor ask reward of gold or fame. 


Teach me to do the best I can 

To help and cheer our fellow man; 

Teach me to lose my selfish need 

And glory in the larger deed 

Which smooths the road and lights the day 

For all who chance to come my way. 
—Guest. 


——_&_________ 


WORKERS DIVIDED BY OLD METHODS. 
“The sooner workers think in friendly, fraternal 
terms of all others who work, the sooner they 
will stop cheap-john manufacturers from adding 
to their over-stuffed bank rolls,” said President 
Perkins of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
writing in the Cigarmakers’ Official Journal. 

In a spirited article the trade unionist declares 
that big interests have always resorted “to the 
time-worn but altogether too effective policy and 
method of keeping workers divided and fighting 
among themselves.” 

“In a recent trip through the South I found 
that in many places the racial line, and especially 
the colored line, was tightly drawn. From the 
public platform I made bold enough to say to 
them: ‘For eight hours per day you sit beside 
one who through accident of birth is of different 
nativity and has a different complexion. You do 
this as a matter of fact with no thought of the 
color line, but when it comes to meeting with 
these same people in your trade union meeting 
for an hour or two in the evening once a month, 
the color line is immediately raised. 

“If the working men and women of a different 
race and color are good enough to make profits 
for the employer for eight hours a day, they are 
good enough to at least associate with you for an 
hour in the trade union meeting for the purpose 
of getting better wages for you.’” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS | 


The greatest shock that has come to the print- 
ing fraternity of San Francisco in many years was 
the news dispatches of early Saturday, followed 
by official notice to the officers of the union, that 
John McParland, president of the International 
Typographical Union, had died in Indianapolis, 
following an attack of influenza which later de- 
veloped into pneumonia. 

The following brief note from Chas. J. Babb 
to Geo. H. Knell, and received this week, gives 
the clearest information received in San Fran- 
cisco as to Mr. McParland’s last illness: 

“George: Regret very much to be obliged to 
forward sad message below. Crisis will have 
been passed on the 16th. 

““Chicago, Ill, June 14, 1923—The following 
communication was received relative to condition 
of President John McParland, who has been 
seriously ill with pneumonia: 

“John’s condition is quite alarming and has 
remained about the same since Saturday (June 9). 
We have been unable to arouse him from the pro- 
found stupor which has been upon him since that 
time. Physically he apparently is growing weaker, 
and we can only hope that he will respond to 
medical treatment given by his attending physi- 
cians, his personal physician and a specialist, and 
the nursing he receives from special day and 
night nurses.’ ”’ 

It would appear from that communication that 
President McParland had been ill for a couple 
of weeks, 

Mr. McParland was a man of genial disposition, 
quiet of demeanor, an untiring worker and made 
friends with all who had the pleasure of coming 
in contact with him. 

He had served as international president a lit- 
tle over two years, and during that time has been 
beset with one of the greatest struggles in which 
the Typographical Union has ever been involved, 
namely the struggle for the 44-hour, or shorter 
work week. 

An optimist always, he believed that the strug- 
gle would be won, and the successful culmina- 
tion of that difficulty is now believed to be only 
a matter of a short time. In fact, his last report 
showed that conditions were rapidly improving. 
Too bad, indeed, that he should be called away 
before having seen the final reward of his stren- 
uous work of the past two years. 

The regular meeting of No. 21 was adjourned 
out of respect for the memory of Mr. McParland. 

Mr. McParland will be succeeded in office by 
First Vice-President Chas. P. Howard, who has 
been actively engaged with the departed, and who 
doubtless knows the trend of his plans and affairs. 
Mr. Howard is a former member of Portland 
Union, and during the war was engaged in gov- 
ernment service in the labor department. While 
in that service he visited San Francisco, and made 
a host of friends who will wish him every success 
in his new position. Those who know him best 
have no fear as to his ability to “carry on” in the 
work that is most vital to the members of the 
International Typographical Union. 

The press dispatches of Tuesday contained the 
information that the remains of President McPar- 
land were laid to rest in the cemetery at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Tuesday, followed to their last 
resting place by a large gathering of Interna- 
tional Union officials. 

The regular monthly meeting of San Francisco 
Typographical Union No. 21 was held at the 
Labor Temple, Sunday, June 17. 

The meeting was somewhat extended, owing 
to the fact that the yearly installation of officers 
for the ensuing year was a part of the regular 
order. 

Several of the successful candidates, as well as 
some of the unsuccessful ones at the late election, 
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availed themselves of the opportunity to express 
to the membership appreciation of their support 
at the polls. 

Retiring President Geo, S. Hollis occupied the 
chair until the hour of installation, when-he obli- 
gated the following elected officers: D. K. Stauf- 
fer, president; Thos. S. Black, first vice-president; 
Jos. Faunt Leroy, second vice-president; L. 
Michelson, secretary-treasurer; Alice Hawkes- 
Bernett, reading clerk; B. F. Coffman, J. R. 
Spahn and G. V. Wallace, executive committee; 
FE. A. Reyburn, sergeant-at-arms; Jas. W. Mullen, 
trustee. 

R. A. Fleming, Chas. A. Houck, Fred J. Mar- 
tindale and T. F, O’Rourke were obligated as 
No. 21’s delegates to the annual international 
convention at Atlanta, Ga. Geo. H. Knell and 
Geo, E. Mitchell, Jr., were obligated as alternate 
delegates, 

M. J. McDonald, W. H. McMillan, E. F. 
Walters and Philip Johnson are the newly obli- 
gated members of the auditing committee. 

Delegates to the San Francisco Labor Councii 
are: K, R. Manzer, B. G. F. Hill, G. S. Hollis, 
J. W. Mullen, Henry Heidelberg, J. M. Scott, 
G. E. Mitchell, Sr, G. H. Knell, H. R. Calhan 
and D. K, Stauffer. 

H. R. Calhan has been installed as the union’s 
delegate to Label Section. 

President Stauffer announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Membership: G. H. Knell, B. G. F. Mill, F. H. 
Vaughn, Chas. Cantrell, Wallace Shields, Fred 
Crute, Tom O’Rourke. 

Scale: T. S. Black, W. Slocum, Arthur S. 
Howe and Claude K. Couse. 

Special Standing: Peter J. Cotter and Chas. 
Houck. 

Legislative: Henry Heidelberg, Philip John- 
son, G. S. Hollis, Jas. W. Mullen, G. E. 
Mitchell, Sr. 

Label: H. R. Calhan, E. M. Blackford, Keith 
Manzer, Carl Koch, Harry Perry and H. M. 
Beach. 

Apprentice: J. Faunt Leroy, G. A. Sheridan, 
C. M. Smith, Grant Wallace, F. H. Hubbel! 
Geo. C. Coldwell, H. H. Hunt. 


L. H. Whitten, late of the News chapel, has 
left with his family for the southern part of the 
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er seeking a place where Mrs. Whitten’s 
health may be better. 

Bruce Wells of the Chronicle proofroom has 
been confined to the University Hospital for a 
few days, where he had an operation for tonsil 
trouble. 

Guy Haseltine, recently returned from the home 
at Colorado Springs, has accepted a position in 
Mill Valley. 

Chas. Cooper, ad skipper at the News, is en- 
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per cent per annum was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 
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joying an outing with his family in the Santa 
Cruz mountains, 

W. S. Leslie, who spent 10 days in Yosemite 
National Park, reports a fine trip with the es- 
ception of the last day of his journey home, when 
he ran into a rain and snow storm in the high 
Sierras. 

Jesse Morse of the Chronicle Chapel is away 
on a much needed vacation, being the first time 
he has had a complete rest for some time. Mr. 
Morse will spend four weeks visiting old friends 
and relatives in Spokane and Seattle before his 
return. 

Tom Collie, a one-time resident of the bay 
region, and well known among the old-time 
printers, passed this way last week from his 
home at Grants Pass, Ore., en route to Nevada, 
where it is reported he is interested in some valu- 
able mining claims. 

Frank Livingston, once a well-known resident 
of San Francisco printerdom, will represent 
Duluth at the Atlanta convention this year. 

Printers come and printers go. Likewise base- 
ball players, but many of the older residents of 
San Francisco printorial circles well remember 
the teams of thirty odd years ago. Of the old 
original Morning Call’s Baseball Club of that 
period, but three players remain, namely, “Billy” 
Harris, “Bob”: Espey and Jack Noble. While a 
member of the Oakland Tribune, Noble was in- 
duced to put his slip on the San Francisco Call 
board, and became the team’s pitcher. Harris 
and Espey are still residents of the city, while 
Noble, being seized with the wanderlust which 
so often affected the “boys” of long ago, jour- 
neyed from town to town, printed and played 
ball wherever there was a printer’s ball club. He 
played in Chitago two years, and was on the 
Missouri River during the old “Pirate” days. 
Jack says there is a great difference between the 
printers of today and the old guard. The great- 
est difference he notes is the present tendency of 
the younger members to save a little as they 
go along, whereas the old-timers spent their 
money as fast as they earned it. 

Clark H. Williams, a former chairman of the 
Chronicle Chapel, is convalescing in Franklin 
Hospital, where he underwent an operation for 
the removal of gall-stones. Our last report was 
that Clark was doing fine. 

Geo. S. Hollis, former president of No. 21, 
who relinquished his office Sunday, has returned 
to the keyboard of a Merg. at the Call office. In 
retiring from the office of president, in which he 
had made legions of friends, George but followed 
out a pledge given the membership upon _ his 
inauguration three years ago—that he would not 
attempt to perpetuate himself in office. In leay- 
ing the office he did so with the kindest feelings 
for all, and it is not flattery to say that at no 
time has No. 21 been in a better condition than 
at the present time. There is almost an absolute 
unity among the membership, among the em- 
ployers, and between the employers and the 
union. The routine affairs of the office were left 
in fine shape, and the incoming executive was 
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' given the fullest co-operation in “getting a line” 
; on the work at hand. 


Coming into office three 
years ago he had the satisfaction of seeing six 
wage scales successfully negotiated; the success- 
ful conclusion of one lockout, all of which added 
to the comfort of the membership and will ever 
be a feather in the cap of Mr. Hollis. May his 
every effort in whatever he chooses to undertake 
be crowned with the success that was his as 
president of No, 21. 

Al Phillips, Bulletin chapel, who underwent an 
operation for appendicitis some six weeks ago, 
is reported as being able to be around, but will 
be some time before he is again able to resume 
his duties, 

Al Clark, who has been a member of the Bul- 
letin chapel in the capacity of machinist, has re- 
signed his position, and it is reported will enter 
business for himseif. 

Max Wehr is again on the Bulletin force after 
an absence of three years from the office. 

George Dillon of the Bulletin, not wishing to be 
classified as an undesirable citizen, has been 
spending several weeks in Montreal, Can., where 
many of our members go when they desire to 
dodge the results of Mr. Volstead’s 18th amend- 
ment. 

There is room in Eureka for an extra man or 
two in the printing line as a number of the men 
are planning their vacations as usual. If any of 
our exchanges know of men who would care to 
spend the summer with us they might correspond 
with the secretary of No. 207 at this point— 
Eureka Labor News. 3 

a ee 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES. 

At the regular meeting of the San Francisco 

Allied Printing Trades Council held Monday 


| evening, June 18, 1923, officers for the ensuing 


term were elected as follows: President, George 
G. Spooner of Printing Pressmen ard Assistants’ 
Union No. 24; vice-president, George H. Knell 
of Typographical Union No. 21; secretary-treas- 
urer and business representative, Ferdinand Bar- 
brack of Mailers’ Union No. 18; sergeant-at- 
arms, James D. Kelly of Bookbinders and Bind- 
ery Women’s Union, 31-125; members of auditing 
committee, C. M. Friburg of Mailers’ Union No. 
18, Stephen P. Kane of Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union No. 24, and James D. Kelly of 
Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union, 31-125 

The Council adjourned in respect to the mem- 
ory of the late president of the International 
Typographical Union, John McParland, who de- 
parted this life in Indianapolis last Saturday. 

—_—___  @_ - — 
OPPOSE SEVEN-DAY WEEK. 

By a vote of 88 to 31 the House of Representa- 
tives of Illinois passed the Soderstrom bill, which 
provides that workers in various industries shall 
be allowed one day rest out of each seven days. 

-o—_—_— 

‘To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 
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MAILERS’ ITEMS. 

At last Sunday’s meeting of San Francisco 
Mailers’ Union No. 18, and in accordance with 
the instructions of the May meeting of the union, 
the scale committee submitted a proposed new 
working agreement containing betterments of 
conditions and increased wages, and several rec- 
ommendations in connection therewith. All of 
the recommendations were carried by a unani- 
mous vote. The proposed working agreement is 
to be ballotted upon at the regular meeting of 
the union to be held Sunday afternoon, July 15, 
1923. 

Some of the recommendations provide for: 
Engaging the services of The Labor Bureau, Inc., 
a national organization, with local connections, 
that was established in May, 1920, to meet the 
need of the labor movement for expert assistance 
along the lines of economic and social research; 
the levying of an assessment of one per cent 
on the total earnings of members commencing 
with the week beginning Monday, June 25, 1923, 
and continuing thereafter until such time as the 
union sees fit to abolish same; that this assess- 
ment be collected monthly in the same manner 
as other assessments and dues, making the first 
payment due on Tuesday, July 31, 1923. 

It was with a deep feeling of regret that the 
union learned of the passing away of John 
McParland, late president of the International 
Typographical Union, in Indianapolis last Sat- 
urday. The union instructed the secretary to wire 
a suitable floral tribute and, by a rising vote, 
adjourned in respect to the memory of our de- 
parted brother. 

Dame rumor has it that Dominic Del Carlo, 
our genial executive committeeman, contemplates 
embarking upon the sea of matrimony some time 
this month. We do not know the lucky girl. 
May the sea never get rough. 

—————-@____ 

MINIMUM WAGE LAW GETS BUMP. 

The publisher of the Boston Transcript has 
been fined $100 in the municipal court for refusing 
to print a report of the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission. The decision has been ap- 
pealed and because of the constitutional points 
involved, the case will undoubtedly go to the 
Supreme Court. 

The Minimum Wage Commission has no au- 
thority to enforce its decisions, which are sup- 
posed to depend upon the power of public opinion. 
The law empowers the commission to publish 
the names of firms that refuse to accept its wage 
awards. This procedure has been followed as 
a matter of form, but a snag was struck in the 
case of the L. P. Hollander Company. dealers in 
fashionable wearing apparel for Boston’s exclu- 
sive set. 

The commission found that this concern was 
paying less than the minimum wage of $9 a week 
for beginners, $11 for those of experience and 
$14 for experienced women and girls. 

The commission’s announcement was printed in 
several other Boston papers, but the Transcript 
refused on the ground that it might lay the paper 
open to civil action. The Transcript also claims 
that the Legislature has no right to say what a 
paper shall publish. 

The case will be carried through the courts for 
years and unless they organize the women and 
girls involved will be paid the same sweat shop 
wages the commission has failed to end. 
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COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of June 15, 1923, 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m., by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From the Van Noy 
Interstate Company, stating it is no longer con- 
nected with the United Service Corporation. 
From the Molders’ Union No. 164, announcement 
of its picnic to be held June 17th, and extending an 
invitation to all trade unionists. From the State 
Aerie of Eagles, extending a unanimous vote of 
thanks for assistance rendered relative to the old 
age pension bill. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From the Department of Public Health, with ref- 
erence to the arrival of thousands of Russians 
into our country in July. From U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, general information regarding insurance, 
(5 eq 

Report of Executive Committee—A committee 
from the Cap Makers’ Union appeared before the 
Committee in regard to the use of the union label 
by Bloom Bros. The union was advised to see 
that the rules and regulations of the union be 
observed in the shop and to report back at the 
next meeting. Recommended indorsement of the 
wage scale of the Cooks’ Helpers’ Union, subject 
to the approval of the International Union. Rec- 
ommended indorsement of the Retail Delivery 
Drivers’ wage scale and agreement, subject to the 
approval of the International Union. The contro- 
versy between the Culinary Workers and the Van 
Noy Interstate Company was referred to the Sec- 
retary, to act in conjunction with the Local Joint 
Executive Board. Recommended that the Coun- 
cil lift the boycott on the Emporium and remove 
the name from the official “We Don’t Patronize 
List.” Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Cracker Bakers—No change 
in wage situation; will hold another meeting in 
the near future. Bakers No, 24—Have settled 
wage conditions; are holding conference regard- 
ing shop conditions. Casket Makers—One firm 
now using the Upholsterers’ label on caskets. 
Butchers No, 115—Master Butchers are holding 
Butcher Day at Neptune Beach, Wednesday, 
June 20th. State Federation of Butchers will 
open convention next Tuesday in Labor Temple. 
Lithographers—Have settled differences with 
Union Lithograph Co.; thanked Council for assist- 
ance. Waiters No. 30—Avenue Cafeteria, Geary 
and Van Ness, unfair. Cooks No. 44—New wage 
scale has gone into effect without any trouble. 
Letter Carriers—Will hold a picnic in Shell- 
mound Park, July 1st. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee—In 
the matter of this Council’s proposed affiliation 
with the newly organized body known as the Cen- 
tral Council of Civic Clubs, Committee recom- 
mended that the Secretary, in conjunction with 
Delegate Heidelberg, send a letter to said Cen- 
tral Council of Civic Clubs, explaining the Coun- 
cil’s attitude in declining the proposed affiliation. 
Committee recommended that the proposed refer- 
endum of the Bromley Bill be indorsed, and that 
the Secretary communicate this action to Sen- 
ator Jones, requesting him to furnish this Coun- 
cil with a sufficient number of copies of the peti- 
tion, and that the Secretary forward same to affili- 
ated unions with a request that they be circulated 
and returned to this office properly signed and 
certified. Report concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Report favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The chair introduced Carl B. Thompson, who 
addressed the Council on Hydro-electric Develop- 
ment. 

The chair introduced Congressman John E. 
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Raker, who addressed the Council on the Hawaiian 
Situation. Moved that the Council extend to Con- 
gressman Raker a vote of thanks; carried. 
Receipts—$419.01. Expenses—$145.01. 
Council adjourned at 10:45 p.m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


P.S.—The chair appointed a Labor Day Com- 
mittee, a representative from each union. Com- 
mittee will meet Saturday evening, June 23, 1923. 

-o— 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 

Canada: Paper Makers’ Wages—Canadian re- 
ports announce that an agreement has been 
made between Canadian and American unionized 
paper companies and the trade union for an 
increase of paper makers’ wages by five cents an 
hour for all classes of skilled labor, and fixing 
40 cents an hour as a minimum for common labor. 

China: Strikes—A series of strikes by the dock 
carpenters, refinery mechanics and shark fin and 
sandalwood workers, together with a serious wage 
dispute between the carpenters and contractors, 


have recently taken place at various points in 
China. 

England: Pottery Lockout Averted—After two 
months’ negotiations, the British Pottery Manu- 
facturers’ Federation and the National Society of 
Pottery Workers signed an agreement affirming 
a lower wage scale and thereby averting a 
threatened lockout in the pottery industry. 


Strike of Farm Hands—As a protest against 
proposed wage reductions and an increase of 
hours, 15,000 farm hands in the Norfolk district 
declared a strike, which was closely followed by 
the anticipation that Suffolk and Cambridgeshire 
farmers would do likewise. 

France: Proposed Trade Guild—In order to 
preserve existing standards of craftsmanship and 
to provide a regular supply of skilled craftsmen 
and artisans in the trades in which Provence and 
the lower Rhone Valley are particularly interested, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles has com- 
pleted articles of organization for a 
trades guild. 

Germany: Street Railway Personnel Reduced 
—Following a resolution of the Berlin Munici- 
pal Council, reductions in personnel of the street 
railway of Berlin, amounting to several thou- 
sands, have been made and a total of 1,240 of the 
remaining employees are now facing future dis- 
missals, 


regional 


Malaya: Indian Labor—Much of the appre- 
hension which was felt in Malaya a year ago 
when the Indian Legislature prohibited the emi- 
gration of unskilled laborers to Malaya, except- 
ing under special rules, has been removed by a 
suspension of the rules. This is especially bene- 
ficial to Malaya’s rubber industry, which has been 
largely built up on an adequate supply of Indian 
labor, 

Wales: Strikers Resume Work—After a week 
of agitation, 45,000 coal miners in the Rhondda 
Valley mines, who struck in order to force 5000 
new unionist workers to join the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, returned to their jobs without any change 
in the status of the workers. 

Canada: Kootenay District—Construction work, 
logging, lumbering, and mining are bringing about 
a decrease in unemployment in the Kootenay dis- 
trict, with an increased demand for labor, and 
fewer men seeking jobs. 

France: French Liners Delayed—Walk-outs 
and strikes on the part of the crews of several 
French liners delayed recent May sailings between 
Havre and New York. In one instance it is said 
that members of a crew were angered because 
the wages of several seamen were garnisheed to 
pay the French income tax. 

Germany: Saxon Labor Market—Short hours 
and partial shut-downs reported from all parts of 


the country are resulting in an increase in the 
number of applicants for positions, and Saxon 
labor conditions are assuming, more and more, 
the character of a crisis. 

Italy: Modifications in Labor Law—In order 
to give full effect to the agreements adopted in 
1919 by the International Conference of Labor at 
Washington, certain rules as to the working hours 
of women and children have been recently fixed 
by royal decree law, an important provision of 
which is the forbidding of night labor by women 
of any age. 

Poland: Unemployment—according to calcula- 
tions of the Ministry of Labor, unemployment in 
Poland from April 1 to May 1, 1923, decreased 
from 117,343 to 94,000. 

Sweden: Unemployment—Reports of the Un- 
employment Commission show that on April 1, 
1923, there were 43,400 unemployed, as compared 
with 49,200 on March 1, 1923. The Apri! total 
was divided with approximate evenness between 
the cities and the rural districts. 

Switzerland: Unemployment — Unemployment 
in Switzerland is decreasing appreciably, and al- 
though it is most noticeable in the building and 
allied trades, there is a general decrease in all 
other important industries. 

——_-@&____—__ 
NEW STEEL RECORD. 

Production of steel ingots last month aggre- 
gated 3,537,753 tons, a new high record for all 
time, according to reports filed with the American 
Iron and Steel Institute by 30 companies which 
last year produced 84.13 per cent of the country’s 
total. The figures compare with 3,321,278 tons in 
April and 2,711,141 tons in May last year. 

This record production was reached when Gary- 
ism was shrieking that a “labor shortage” makes 
large production impossible. 


————____--@_—___-—_- 


You talk of‘substantial good. Tito! Are faith- 
fulness, and love, and sweet grateful memories, no 
good? Is it no good that we keep our silent 
promises, on which others build because they be- 
and truth?—George Eliot 
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GOMPERS ON KANSAS COURT. 

Commenting on the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations Act, President Samuel Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor today said: 

“Labor maintained at the outset that the Kansas 
law was in violation of the constitution, because 
it imposed compulsory labor. In spite of the 
propaganda of a host of self-appointed evangelists 
of ‘industrial peace’ who saw in the Kansas law 
either an end to Labor’s struggle upward or a 
Utopia established by law. Labor maintained its 
position as the one great force in the country 
holding fast to the tenets of democracy and the 
truth that is in the constitution. On this point 
the reasoning of the court fully sustains labor. 
Kansas once again is headed toward freedom. 
Governor Allen, who has just returned from 
Europe, will be sorely disappointed, but except 
for some corporations he will be almost se in 
his sorrow. 

“While the decision of the Supreme Court ap- 
plies only to a limited extent, it will nevertheless 
serve to so restrict the activities and work of the 
Kansas Court as to make that court practically 
inoperative, 

“Tt is not easy to know exactly what is in the 
mind of the Supreme Court in connection with 
this decision and perhaps the Supreme Court does 
not intend that it shall be easy. Quite clearly, 
however, the doctrine of laissez faire is to govern 
industrial relations over at least a portion of the 
field. 

“There is to be neither price-fixing nor wage- 
fixing in connection with the butcher, the baker, 
the tailor, the woodchopper, the mining operator 
or the miner. We are left to wonder what is to 
be the case with other industries. 

“We learn from the decision that one does not 
devote property or business to the public use or 
clothe it with public interest ‘merely because one 
makes commodities for and sells to the public in 
the common callings of which those above men- 
tioned are instances.’ 

“Labor is glad to see the Kansas Court fall by 
the wayside. Labor knew long before that court 
was established that such an institution could 
neither function satisfactorily nor long survive. 

“If it is permissible to regard the reasoning of 
the court as an indication of a tendency to lift 
the hand of politics and political influence from 
the industrial world we may express some meas- 
ure of satisfaction. The difficulty, however, is 
that it is difficult to divorce this most recent 
opinion from the opinion in the child labor case 
after which there is no other conclusion to be 
reached except that anything is within the realm 
of possibilities where Supreme Court decisions 
are concerned, 

“The public may expect anything, and if there is 
a progressive result occasionally it is quite as 
likely to be by accident as by design. 

“I wonder whether Governor Allen would now 
care to resume the debate we had on the Kansas 
Court.” —_—_—_____ 

OF INTEREST TO ENGINEERS. 

Engineers, particularly those who have had ex- 
perience in connection with highway engi 
neering, will be interested in the efforts 
of the State to secure competent men_ to 
fill positions paying from $285 to $420 a 
month. The California Highway Commission will 
soon make appointments to positions connected 
with its great program of highway construction, 
and those who are interested can secure informa- 
tion regarding the possibility of appointment from 
the State Civil Service Commission, Forum Bldg., 
Sacramento. One position will deal largely with 
the dissemination of highway news, while others 
will deal with the construction and maintenance 
of large sections of the highway system of the 
State. Lists of qualified engineers will be pre- 
pared in the near future, so that prompt action is 
urged upon all who are interested. 
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OHIO OFFICERS REJECT TACTICS. 

Governor Donahey of Ohio has refused to order 
the extradition of a Logan County (W. Va.) 
union miner who is charged with crime. The anti- 
union coal owners are not advertising their rebuff, 
but the Governor is quoted as saying: 

“Return Holt to Logan County? Why, I would 
just as soon send him before a firing squad. It 
is a notoricus fact that in Logan County miners 
are killed indiscriminately; that farcical trials are 
held at which the juries are made up of paid 
thugs.” 

The coal owners received another rebuff from 
an Ohio official when Alfred M. Belcher, counsel 
for the Logan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, called on the district attorney at Pomeroy, 
Ohio, and offered to “assist” him in the trial of 
J. W. Miller, a miner, who shot and killed Ed. 
Reynolds, notorious strike guard and deputy 
sheriff, who attempted to enter the miner’s cabin. 

“TI told Belcher,” said the Pomeroy official, 
“that we free-born citizens of Ohio conduct our 
own prosecutions; that the State of Ohio is proud 
of her heritage; that no man, regardless of his 
wealth or influence, can intimidate a county or 
state prosecutor in this integral section of the 
United States. 

“T also told Belcher that it would be a good 
thing for him to return to Logan County and 
apply for statehood in these United States of ours. 

“And I further told him that West Virginia is 
the only place in America where private interests 
are permitted to underwrite state prosecutions and 
where the regular constituted authorities are 
thrust aside by powerful corporations. 

“Miller will be tried here as a free American 
citizen, not as a peon or a servant, and if his 
story is true that he simply protected his home 
against the invasion of Logan thugs he will be 
acquitted. 

“We don’t resort to purchased testimony or 
other methods similarly depraved to try men 
charged with crime in Ohio. Neither do we re- 
turn wholesale indictments against men and then 
attempt to use those indictments as clubs to obtain 
‘favorable’ testimony by promising immunity.” 

5 
NEW SHIPPING PLAN. 

Chairman Lasker has recommended to Presi- 
dent Harding that 12 to 18 subsidiary corpora- 
tions be created by the United States Fleet 
Corporation. These corporations will consolidate 
existing freight lines and will operate about 250 
vessels. 

Chairman Lasker says the Shipping Board will 
then have on hand 1200 surplus steel ships. Sev- 
eral hundred of these are unfit for service, and it 
is recommended that they be scrapped and the 
remainder sold. 

Mr. Lasker announced his retirement as chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. His tenure of office 
was marked by a sensational campaign for a ship 
subsidy. The administration brought every force 
in its power to support the measure, 
rejected by Congress. 


but it was 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


COSTS REACH RECORD HEIGHT. 
Costs of governing the American people has 
reached appalling figures, according to a letter 
from President Harding to Professor M. B. Lam- 
bie of the University of Minnesota. 


The Chief Executive stated that the Census 
Bureau prepared the figures for him, and show, 
for example, that revenues from all sources of the 
state governments in 1913 aggregated $368,000,000 
and in 1921 $959,000,000, an increase of 161 per 
cent. Expenditures arose from $383,000,000 in 
1913 to $1,005,000,000 in 1921, an increase of 163 
per cent. Indebtedness increased from $423,000,- 
000 in 1913 to $1,012,000,000 in 1921, an increase 
of 130 per cent. 


“The figures hardly require comment because 
they demonstrate so conclusively, it seems to me, 
that costs of state government are rising at a 
rate which at least justifies the most serious con- 
sideration,” said the President. 

“Along with the foregoing data regarding the 
cost of state governments, the Census Bureau 
has furnished some figures on the increase in cost 
of city governments. These figures are based on 
the returns of the government of the largest 
cities in the country. 

“It is shown that for cities in this group 
revenues in 1913 amounted to $890,000,000 and in 
1921 $1,567,000,000, an increase of 76 per cent. 
For the same group expenditures were $1,010,000,- 
000 in 1913 and in 1921 $1,726,000,000, an increase 
of 71 per cent. Aggregate indebtedness of 1913 
was $2,901,000,000 ‘and in 1921 $4,334,000,000, an 
increase of 49 per cent.” 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 


ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 
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The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 
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RETURNS WITH A GOOD REPORT. 

The afternoon meeting of Waiters’ Union 
No. 30, held last Wednesday, was taken up by 
the reading of a voluminous and interesting re- 
port of President Hugo Ernst, who has just 
returned from a trip East. It is the most com- 
prehensive and detailed report ever rendered to 
the union on the condition of the organized and 
unorganized culinary workers of the great East- 
ern cities. The report deals with the leading 
features of each locality with respect to state of 
organization, wage scales, collective agreements, 
strikes, and other subjects too numerous to 
specify. The report bears witness of a painstak- 
ing effort to ascertain the truth, without attempt 
to gloss over or magnify or minimize any detail. 
It awakened such an interest that it gave impetus 
to a movement within the union to send its full 
quota of delegates to the coming convention of 
the International Union to be held in Chicago 
next August. The question of sending delegates 
has been made a special order of the union for 
next Wednesday evening, June 27th, at 9 p.m. 
This convention will be of special interest from 
the fact that the representatives from culinary 
unions will for the first time in the history of the 
organization constitute the majority, a position 
hitherto held by the delegates from locals of Bar- 
tenders. 
character of the organization has taken place, 
and that the coming convention will undoubtedly 
mark a reconstruction of some of the policies 
of the international, particularly those pertaining 
to the organizing of culinary 
Eastern states. 

——&___ 

“Liberty, I am told, is a divine thing. Liberty, 
when it becomes the liberty to die by starvation, is 
not so divine. 


This means that a great change in the 


workers in the 


That I have been called by all 
the newspapers ‘a free man’ will avail me little, 
if my pilgrimage has ended in death and wreck. 
Liberty 
Carlyle. 


requires new definitions.” — Thomas 
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READ ’EM AND WEEP! 


Supreme Court Sacred? 

A growing tendency of several newspapers to 
comment unfavorably upon decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is to be re- 
gretted. * * * To flippantly condemn it (the 
court) without competent criticism, is to incul- 
cate the citizenry with doubts as to the strength 
of the anchor which holds steady the ship of 
state in the variant waves of republican govern- 
ment.—The Fourth Estate. 


Hard Mental Job. 

Somehow it is pretty difficult to take much 
stock in the immigration theories of a man who 
stands up for the twelve-hour working day.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Leaden-Footed Justice. 

Twelve years after her husband was killed by 
a falling bale of cotton, Mrs. Margaret Curran 
got a verdict in New York for $15,000, with in- 
terest and costs of $10,000 more. Her children 
have grown up while the case dragged along— 
and it will drag yet more years, as a new appeal 
is announced. Such a shocking condition justifies 
what has been said of American court procedure 
by Chief Justice Taft and other leading lawyers.— 
New York World. 


The People Pay! 

The Leviathan’s trial trip will take place on 
schedule—like all American sailings. Democrats 
feeling the economy urge will have plenty of 
opportunity in the next Congress to vote for the 
administration’s fiscal program—The Washing- 
ton Post. 

a GO 


Adjust your proposed amount of reading to 
your time or inclination—this is perfectly free to 
every man, but whether the amount be large or 
small, let it be varied in its kind, and largely 
varied. Keep your view of men and things exten- 
sive-—Thomas Arnold. 


What is a 
VOLT? 


Water would not flow through a pipe were 
it not for the pressure behind it. The same is 
true of electricity. The current of electricity, 
called aMPERES, 1s determined by the pressure 
behind it. This pressure is measured in volts. 


When you press an electric button, the volts 
or pressure causes the current to flow and give 
you electric energy for light or other service. 


Check up this advertisement with those defining 
the terms *‘ampere’’ and “watt.” 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Every P G and E office is a depot of information and service. 
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Is it not very possible that I may love my own 
country, without hating the natives of other 
countries? that I may exert the most heroic brav- 
ery, the most undaunted resolution, in defending 
its laws and liberty, without despising all the rest 
of the world as cowards and poltroons? Most 
certainly it is; and if it were not—But why need 
I suppose what is absolutely impossible —But if 
it were not, I must own I should prefer the title 
of the ancient philosopher, viz., a citizen of the 
world, to that of an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
a European, or to any other appellation what- 
ever.—Goldsmith. 
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KEEPING WELL IN SUMMER. 

“What one should do to keep well in the 
summer,” says Surgeon General H. S. Cumming, 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, “depends on 
what one has been doing during the winter.” 
Most occupations fall into certain groups which 
call for corresponding vacations. 

For instance, most men and an increasing num- 
ber of women work hard all winter and take a 
vacation when summer comes. On the other 
hand, large groups of men and women (farmers, 
for instance) work hard all summer and take a 
vacation, if they ever get one, in the winter, 
when farm work is slack. Most women work 
hard in their own homes, and they, too, have 
earned a vacation, though their right to it is not 
always acknowledged. 

A vacation should mean very different things 
to these different classes. A clerk, for instance, 
should do something that would make him use 
his muscles (though not to excess) and an iron 
mill worker something that would enable him to 
rest his. A girl who has been typewriting or 
packing cigarettes or cooking in somebody else’s 
home should use her vacation in outdoor sports 
such as playing tennis or something like that. 
A tired wife and mother should rest by getting 
away from her husband and children, soothing 
her nerves by chatting with other women, and 
having a few moments of genuine privacy. 

The usual prescription for a vacation is exer- 
cise in the open air. Such advice assumes that 
exercise in the open air is the one important 
thing that most workers do not get. This is, of 
course, true in regard to mamy persons, but it 
is not true in regard to many others—farmers, 
street cleaners, and chauffeurs, for instance. Any- 
body who has been spending his or her winter 
evenings in stuffy rooms studying, playing cards, 
dancing, or just nodding, should by all means, 
get out into the open air in the summer, 

Exercise, particularly in the open air, is valu- 
able, and, indeed, essential to continued good 
health. Exercise, however, looks chiefly to phys- 
ical and ignores mental health; and mental health 
is now considered to be about as important as 
physical health, 

Millions of persons, women in particular, per- 
haps, need &a “change” rather than a “rest,” 

SS 


The man who is ready to give pledge that the 


opinion he will hold tomorrow will be precisely 


the opinion he holds today has either thought very 
little, or to little purpose, or has resolved to quit 
thinking altogether—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


You're right! 
CANT BUST EM ogga 


Tgera — 
my money back. 


CANTBUSTEM 


UNION 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR DAY COMMITTEES FOR 1923. 

Alaska Fishermen, Ed Anderson; Asphalt 
Workers, John J. O’Connor; Auto and Carriage 
Painters, Wm. Amman; Auto eemeee es John 
Stites. 

Baggage Messengers, Chas. Fohl; Bakers 
No. 24, John Noll; Bakery Wagon Drivers, 
George Kidwell; Barbers No. 148, Roe H. 
Baker; Bill Posters, G. L. Howard; Blacksmiths 
and Helpers, James J. McTiernan; Boilermakers 
No. 6, Thos. Sheehan; Bookbinders, Ella Wun- 
derlich; Bottlers No. 293, Al Rogers; Boxmakers 
and Sawyers, Herbert Lane; Brewery Drivers, 
Al Campbell; Brewery Workers, Patrick O’Brien; 
Butchers No. 115, M. S. Maxwell; Butchers No. 
508, John McCaffery; Bartenders No. 41, Geo. 
Bowns. 

Cemetery Workers, John Dempsey; Chauffeurs, 
S. T. Dixon; Cigarmakers, R. Ricker; Cooks 
No. 44, J. D. McDowell; Cooks Helpers, George 
Riley; Coopers, Robert Gough; Cracker Bakers 
No. 125, P. C. McGowan; Cracker Packers, Irene 
Giorgi; Casket Trimmers, George Phipps; Cap- 
makers, L, Udcovski. 

Draughtsmen, J. J. Casey; Dredgermen No. 72, 
Joseph Moreno. 

Egg Inspectors, D. W. Scott; Electrical Work- 
ers No. 6, Max Mantler; Electrical Workers 
No. 151, George Flatley; Elevator Operators, 
Frank Sademan; Embalmers, Samuel Palmer. 

Federal Employees, L. C. Bonds; Federation of 
Teachers, David Hardy; Fur Workers, Henry 
Roche; Ferry Boatmen, C. B. Connolly. 

Garment Cutters, John Kidd; Garment Work- 
ers 131, Nellie Casey; Glass Bottle Blowers, J. J. 
McDermott; Grocery Clerks, W. G. Desepte. 

Hatters, Jonas Grace; MHorseshoers, Patrick 
Burke; Hospital Stewards and Nurses, A. J. 
Camous, 

Ice Wagon Drivers, Oscar Franzen; 
Steel and Tin Workers, John Coward. 

Janitors, Gus Magnusson; Jewelry Workers, 
Wm. Schweitzer. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers, C. Schwartzburger. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers, Olaf Anderson; 
Laundry Workers, Chas. Child; Letter Carriers, 
John Daly; Lithographers, A. Vureck. 

Mailers, George Wyatt; Metal Polishers, Peter 
Stevens; Milk Wagon Drivers, Frank McGovern; 
Molders, John O. Walsh; Moving Picture Oper- 
ators, Tony Noriega; Musicians, George Pinto. 

Newsboys, W. S. Clevenger. 

Office Employees, W. T. Bonsor. 

Paste Makers, A. Bertucci; Patternmakers, 
Wm. Kleinhammer; Pavers, Maurice Ahern; 
Photo Engravers, J. W. Hagan; Picture Frame 
Workers, W. Wilgus; Post Office Clerks, J. A. 
Kelleher; Printing Pressmen, Stephen Kane. 

Rammermen, Chas, Gillen; Retail Clerks No. 
432, Wm. J. Keough; Retail Delivery Drivers, 
Walter Otto; Retail Shoe Clerks, Frank O’Brien; 
Riggers and Stevedores, M. T. Doyle. 

Sailors’ Union, Paul Scharrenberg; Sailmakers, 
Horace Kelly; Sausage Makers, Conrad Gabler; 
Ship Clerks, Thomas Noonan; Shipyard Labor- 
ers, James Linegar; Stable and Garage Em- 
ployees, Chas. Owens. 

Theatrical Stage Employees, Wm. Rusk. 

Stationary Firemen, James Coulsting; Steam 
Engineers No. 64, W. R. Towne; Steam Fitters 
No. 590, T. A. Reardon; Steam Shovel Men 
No. 29, Thomas Bryson; Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers, George Durning; Street Carmen, 
James Flynn; Stove Mounters No. 62, J. E. 
Thomas; Stove Mounters No. 61, Frank Miller; 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104, T. L. Quanstrom. 

Tailors No. 80, N. Soderberg; Teamsters No. 
85; John P. McLaughlin; Teamsters No. 216, Dan 
Daugherty; Trackmen, W. J. Honan; Typograph- 
ical No. 21, Dan Stauffer. 

Upholsterer No. 28, B. B. Rosenthal; 
Laborers, F. Domigan. 

Waiters No. 30, 


Tron, 


United 


; Waitresses 


Fifteen 


No. 48, Laura Molleda; Warehousemen, Nick 
Kramer; Watchmen, W. G. Harry; Water Work- 
ers, John Lacey; Web Pressmen, Daniel C. 
Murphy. 

Delegates at Large—Michael Casey, James W. 
Mullen, Andrew Furuseth, Will J. French, Wal- 
ter Macarthur, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., Wm. P. 
Stanton, James E. Dillon, Anna Brown, Theo- 
dore Johnson. 


————— 


“Production is the creation of property. This, 
though true, is not a definition, since there are 
forms of property, such as land, which are not 
properly produced. But production is only pos- 
sible through labor, and is therefore an exclusively 
metasocial institution or operation.”—Lester F. 
Ward. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


Ask your Grocer for 


SUPERBA BRAND 
Mushroom Italian Gravy 
Italian Style Raviolis 
Beans and Spaghetti 


These will make a delicious Italian 
Dinner 


3216 Twenty-second St. Mission 4493 
Crystal Palace Market Market 2891 
Main Office 


2501 Howard St. Mission 4462 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 


OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
bomomoror women nnn 


CHECKER 
" TAXICABS 


g NOW—UNIONIZED 


SUTTER 
400 


RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE & 
DIFFERENCE i 


THE LABOR CLARION 


10.22 


ae | mission STORE | 


sinanit 
EVENINGS 


UNTIL 9:30 


825 MARKET a 
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“Just Wright” 
SHOES for MEN 


Highest Grade Union-Stamped 
Shoes Made—and only 


The famous shoes that have all the fine qualities of the most ex- 
pensive shoes for Men, and SELL FOR LEss! 


Smartest styles in Tan, Cherry, Dark Red and Black!Calf, also in Patent Leather 


-KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co (=: 


SAN_FKANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


Three Stores 


MISSION AT 2294 


Seems wee ewe we wm eee we ee cee eee ee ee eee ee ewe eee eee ee wee sce 
Ee eS Ee eS Se ne Se 
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Brief Items 


This member of a San Francisco union died 
during the past week: William Williamson of 
the machinists. 

The picnic given by the Molders’ Union at 
Shellmound Park last Sunday was very largely 
attended and the games were of an exciting char- 
acter every game being hotly contested and the 
spectators taking more than usual interest. Those 
who attended declare that it was the best enter- 
tainment in the history of the organization. 

Next Wednesday morning the State Federation 
of Butchers will open their annual convention in 
the Auditorium of the Labor Temple. A large 
attendance is anticipated and the principal topic 
to be considered will be relating to affiliation of 
all locals with the international organization. 

The lockout of the lithographers in the estab- 
lishment of the Union Lithographic Company, 
through the efforts of the officers of the Labor 


Council, has been brought to a close and the 


S tuatinetinamemnemameat 


of Interest 


members of the union have returned to work in 
that shop. 

The annual picnic and outing of the Letter 
Carriers’ Union will be held in Shellmound Park 
on Sunday, July lst. A large number of prizes 
have been provided for the different events and 
a good time is assured to all who attend. 

Last Friday night the Labor Council indorsed 
new wage scales for the Cooks’ Helpers’ Union 
and the Retail Delivery Drivers’ Union. These 
organizations are now negotiating with their em- 
ployers, 


A call to the convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers was received 
at the meeting of Electrical Workers’ Union 151 
at the last meeting. The convention will be held 
at Montreal, Canada, beginning A::gust 20, 1923. 

Public ownership of electrical power to insure 
the greatest supply at the lowest cost was urged 
before the Labor Council last Friday night by 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, June 22, 1923. 


Carl D. Thompson of Chicago, president of the 
Public Ownership League of America. The ob- 
ject of the league is to spread propaganda for the 
public ownership of electric power. The publicly 
controlled power system of Ontario, representing 
the collective interests of 274 cities, was cited by 
Thompson as the classic example of the superior- 
ity of public controi of electric power. Repre- 
sentative John E. Raker spoke on Asiatic immi- 
gration problems in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The issuance of a wage order sustaining the 
minimum wage of $16 per week for experienced 
women workers in unclassified occupations, was 
announced by the Industrial Welfare Commission 
Friday. The order covers the employment of 
women and minors in photographic studios, ticket 
sellers, ushers and other employees in theatres, 
moving picture houses and other places of amuse- 
ment, Women employed labeling and filling con- 
tainers in commercial houses and those employed 
sorting beans are also affected by the order. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks of employment in any 
of these occupations, women may be paid as ap- 
prentices not less than $12 per week. 

Mayor Fred Steurmer of Boyes Springs will 
turn the keys of that resort over to the Photo 
Engravers’ Union of San Francisco next Sunday 
for a picnic and barbecue. The fete will be staged 
on the hotel golf links and Ruddy Lichtenberg, 
proprietor of the hotel, and Secretary Fitzgerald 
of the golf club today reported everything in 
readiness for the outing. The committees in 
charge: General picnic committee—Lowry Ham- 
mond, chairman; James Dunn, secretary; Gus 
Rapp, Walter Parasien, John Hogan, James War- 
hurst. Gus Rapp, chairman; Edward T. McKeon, 
Harrison Klages, J. Buckley, Frank McMasters, 
Bob McCabe, William Tobleman, Harold F. Cur- 
tis, Thomas Doidge, Charles D. Reada, S. Smith, 
John Hintz, A. Ray, Jim Plub, George C. Krantz, 
R. W. O’Neil, Jr., Fred Berger, Thomas Conners, 
N. W. Garrett, C. R. Offenbacher, N. Reardon. 
Frank Tanforan, famous as an outdoor chef, will 
be in charge of the meat pits. 

2 
HOLLIS APPOINTED. 

Governor Richardson last Wednesday an- 
nounced the appointment of George S. Hollis, 
President of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
as a member of the Immigration and Housing 
Commission to fill the vacancy caused by the 
removal of Paul Scharrenberg last month. 

Hollis has just retired as President of the 
Typographical Union and is again working at 
his trade in the composing room of the Call. 

There is no compensation in the position to 
which he has been appointed. 

Hollis has been active in the labor movement 
for more than thirty years and is highly respected 
wherever he is known. 

= ee 
STREET CAR MEN TO MEET. 

The eighteenth convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America will convene in Oakland on 
September 10 next. 

SEE clan 

The value of the union label is the use we make 

of it. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE. TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


